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.iiistake, but I can vouch that the Emperor had the best
of intentions. His attitude toward the peasantry was one
of profound sympathy. He shared their joys and sorrows
and protected the helpless and weak, thus realizing the ideal
of the Christian monarch.
Realizing at last that the deep unrest prevalent during
the least years of the preceding reign had been due prin-
cipally to his father's unstable character, Alexander Ill's
outlook began to change. As he became convinced that
Russia was in reality far from a revolution, he grew more
liberal in his ideas and actions. It is my firm belief that
had Alexander III been granted a longer life, he would
have inaugurated an era of liberalism, but God called him
away before this could be.
The chief merit of Alexander Ill's reign lies in the fact
that during its entire thirteen years the empire enjoyed
unbroken peace. The Emperor's attitude toward war is
defined in the following remarks, which he made to me in
connection with a report on the frontier guards:
"I am glad," he said, uthat I have taken part in actual
warfare and seen with my own eyes the horrors inevitably
connected with military action. After such an experience,
not only will a ruler never desire war, but he will employ
ever}' honourable means of sparing his subjects the trials
and terrors of armed conflict. Of course, if the strife is
forced upon him, he will accept the challenge, confident that
the curse and guilt of the sanguinary struggle will fall upon
the heads of the instigators/'
These were no empty words. Emperor Alexander III
detested phrase making and ostentatious pledges of inter-
national friendship. His deep-rooted honesty forbade such
shams. For this reason there were very few royal visitors
to Russia during his reign. Europe was puzzled at the
gentleness of this mighty giant and continually wondered
whether he might not at any moment break out in words'of